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in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five | of the incense that ascends up before him is the 


Dollars. rayers of the saints. 

Communications must be addressed to the Publisher| Jt js alleged in defence of ceremonial observances, 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | +1,4+ they are adapted to the weakness of our nature, 
——w vores" | and serve to fix the attention in time of public 

DIVINE WORSHIP. service. But there is reason to apprehend that, 

The public worship of Almighty God is the | by fixing the attention on that which is outward 
most solemn service in which the human mind | they withdraw it from inward and spiritual com- 
can be engaged, and has always been regarded} munion. Even the singing of hymns, or psalms, 
by the Society of Friends as a testimony of pri-| may have this tendency, especially when sung 
mary importance. [tis an open profession of|by persons to whose conditions they are not 
our allegiance to the King of kings, an acknow-| adapted. The best among Christians are not 
ledgment of our dependance upon his bounty and | always in a state of preparation to engage in 
protection, and a necessary preparation, for all] vocal supplication, or to sing the praises of God; 
other religious duties. It is only as we preserve | and for those who are profane or indifferent to 
our connection with the great Head of the church | spiritual things, to take an active part in this 
through the invisible and eternal bond of the| public service, is but a solemn mockery that 





spirit, that we can grow in grace and in the| 


knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus | 


| 


Christ. 


He has left for all his disciples the gracious 
promise, ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 


He is the true Shepherd aud Bishop of souls, | 


and according to the doctrine of George Fox, 
still maintained by the Society of Friends, Christ 
teaches his people himself, “through the influ- 
ence of his light, spirit and power.” It cannot 
be supposed by an enlightened mind that out- 
ward observances have in themselves any efficacy 
to secure Divine favor, God looks at the heart, 
and regards with favor every sigh that proceeds 
from a contrite spirit, every aspiration that 
that ascends from an humble, devoted soul. 


Although in the infancy of our race, after man | 


by transgression had lost the Divine image, out- 
ward sacrifices were offered as tokens or means 
of reconciliation, and were subsequently author- 
ized by the Mosaic law, yet these ‘carnal ordi- 
nances,” that “ could not make him that did the 
service perfect as pertaineth to the conscience,” 
were only imposed until the time of reformation, 
and were abrogated by the coming of Christ. 


His law is spiritual, and his kingdom being es- 


tablished in the hearts of his faithful followers, 


| be used, except they are in unison with the heart. 





must obstruct the great purpose of divine worship. 

“ The Christian dispensation,” says Clarkson, 
*¢ requires that all worship should be performed in 
spirit and in truth.” It requires that no act of re- 
ligion should take place, unless the spirit influ- 
ences an utterance; and that no words should 









“ Now this coincidence of spiritual impulse 
and feeling with this act, is not likely to happen 
| with public psalmody. It is not likely that all 
}in the congregation will be impelled in the same 
moment to a spiritual song, or that all will be 
in the same mind or spirit which the words of 
the psalm describe. Thus how few will be able 
to sing truly, with David, if the following verse 
should be brought before them, ‘As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, Oh Ged! To this may be 
| added, that when men think about musical har- 





















| mony, or vocal tunes in their worship, the amuse- 
ment of the creature will be so mixed up with it, 
that it cannot be a pure oblation of the spirit : 
| and that those who think they can please the 
Divine Being, by musical instruments, or the 
varied modulations of their own voices, must look 
upon Him as a being with corporeal organs, sen- 
sible, like a man, of fleshly delights, and not as a 
spirit, who can only be pleased with the worship 
lin spirit and in truth.” 
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The influence of music on the passions is un- 
doubtedly great, but transient. It may be made 
to excite or to soothe them; but it appears to 
have no power to effect their subjugation. Kven 
the melody of David’s harp could only allay for 
awhile the evil spirit of Saul; it had no power 
to subdue his inordinate affections, or to change 
his corrupt heart. 

The remarks made by Herschell, a converted 
Jew, on visiting his fatherland, seem appropri- 
ate to this subject. After showing the spiritual 
nature of Christian worship he thus proceeds : 

“| firmly believe, that if we seck to affect the 
mind by the aid of architecture painting or 
music, the impression produced by these adjuncts 
is just so much subtracted from the worship of 
the unseen Jehovah. If the outward eye is ta- 
ken up with material splendor, or forms of ex- 
ternal beauty, the mind’s eye sees but little of 
‘Him who is invisible;’ the ear that is en- 
tranced with the melody of sweet sounds, listens 
not to the ‘ still small voice’ by which the Lord 
makes his presence known.” 

The primitive Friends were mostly persons 
who had made a profession of religion in other 
churches. They had experienced the unsatisfy- 
ing nature of ordinances and worship performed 
in the will of man; their hearts panted for a 
nearer communion with God, and this they 
found by introversion of mind, and silent wor- 
ship. They were frequently instructed by 
George Fox to “hold all their meetings in the 
power of God.” With this purpose they sat 
down together in silence, endeavoring to with- 


draw their thoughts from all earthly objects, and | 


to attain that stillness of the soul in which the 
impressions of Divine grace may be felt and the 
voice of the true Shepherd distinguished from 
the voice of the stranger. 

As we come under the sanctifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit, our hearts are brought into 
communion with the Father and the Son, and 
into fellowship one with another. It was said 
by the Divine Master, ‘ whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father which is in Heaven, the 
same is my brother and sister and mother.” 
This holy relationship, which springs from the 
regenerating influence of Divine grace, is the 
most endearing tie that can bind usto cach other. 
When brought fully under its government, we 
shall feel bound to assemble ourselves together 
for the worship of our heavenly Father, not 
merely as a duty incumbent on us, but as the 
source of our highest and purest enjoyment. 

While we acknowledge that Divine worship 
may be acceptably performed at our own firesidea, 
or while our hands are employed in our usual 
avocations, yet we know by blessed experience 
that strength is afforded by the presence and 
sympathy one of another, when we meet together 
in the right spirit, for the public worship of God. 
It is then the live coals that had been scattered 





are brought into mutual influence, increasing the 
glow and warmth of devotion; then the livin 
stones are brought together of which the temple 
of the Lord is built, where his holy influence and 
presence are felt, and his pure worship known to 
our unspeakable joy.—Janney’s Life of George 
Fox. 





EXTRACT FROM AN ESSAY BY H. 
SON, M. D. 


8. PATTER. 


The most inspiring characteristic of the pre. 
sent age, is the growing disposition to introduce 
into our civil and political relations, the law of 
love, as revealed to us in the glorious dispensa- 
tion of Him who came to proclaim liberty tothe 
captive and the opening of the prison doors to 
them that are bound. 

He appeared among men as a mon like unto 
themselves, only free from sin, and was despised 
and rejected of them because he accounted noth- 
ing in man foreign to him, but made himself the 
friend of publicans and sinners, unto whom, as 

{the lost sheep of the house of Israel, he was es- 
| pecially sent. 
His spirit yearned in love and pity over the 
| wretched and abandoned, and: he had_ bowels of 
compassion for him from whom Scrit e and Phari- 
'see turned away in haughty disdain. Well 
| might angels sing in triumph over the humble 
'manger in which the infant form of the Saviour 
| was laid to rest: “Glory to God in the highest, 
|and on earth peace.” The object of his mission 
| was good will to and among men. 

He came to proclaim the infinite, exhaustless, 
love of the Heavenly Father, whose abounding 
| grace could save the vilest from his sins, and 
, clothe him in the spotless robes of the Redeem- 
| er’s righteousness ; and then, pointing his breth- 
ren to the great example, to exclaim: “ Be ye 
| merciful, even as yourFather is merciful!’ Hence 
| is he indeed the son of man, the perfect speci- 
|men of the seed of Adam, redeemed from the 


| fall and elevated to the full stature of manhood 


as it is destined yet to exist, and the first born 
among many brethren, who shall flock as doves 
to their windows from the north and the south, 
and the east and the west, and sit down with him 
in the kingdom of God forever. In his teach- 
ings is contained the sentence of condemnation 
upon the selfish aims and evil passions which 
then had, and still have, dominion over men, to- 
gether with the new and highest commandment, 
which is the divine law of the moral universe : 
“But I say unto you that ye love one another!” In 
this injunction is contained the whole body of 
the Christian doctrine as it regards our temporal 
relations. It is the Alpha and Omega of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and if any man teach any 
other doctrine than this, he shows that he is none 
of Christ’s. This is the word which he suffered 
and died to speak in the ears and hearts of his 
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race, and it will not return unto him void. He 
who will wisely regard the pregnatt signs of the 
times will see how steadily and surely it prospers 
in that whereunto it was sent. The bloody altars 
of the nations have been overthrown, humanity 
has achieved victory after vigtory, and there has 
been no age since the wondering multitude upon 
the Mount first listened to the voice of the lowly 
Nazarene, but has hung up its trophy in the 
temple to the Prince of Peace. The last century 
has been remarkable for its progress and the 
realization of the Christian idea. JI know that 
this will be denied by many who lament over 
what they consider a general declension of re- 
ligious feeling. That there is less fondness for 
theological wrangling is doubtless a fact, and a 
gratifying one too. ‘Ihat there is less enthusiasm, 
less earnest attention to that portion of Christi- 
anity, which regards its effects upon the eternal 
interests of the individual soul, may or may not 
be true ; but if sv, it is to be regretted. At the 
same time, however, there has been roused into 
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than the nether mill stone by the unmitigated 
bread of affliction; and taken down the gallows 
which once stood openly. in the Potter’s tield to 
call a riotous mob to their frequent holiday of 
horror. Such have been the peaceful fruits of the 
Christian spirit in our day, and we should bless 
God for them, resolving in his strength to pros- 
per the good work by all the means in our power. 
Much as has been done, more yet remains to be 
done. 

Let every philanthropist then, every man who 
would do the works and live the life of Jesus, 
gird up his loins to the good work of social re- 
generation. It isin this field of labor, it ap- 
pears to me, that Christians are now called upon 
to strive, and thus that they would best hasten 
the coming of that happy day, when the lion 
shall liedown with the lamb, and there shall 
be none to hurt or destroy in all God's holy 
mountain. 


To maintain a devotional spirit, two things 


active life the other element of Christian truth, | are especially necessary—habitually to cultivate 
which had lain dormant almost since the days of | the disposition, and habitually to avoid what- 
its great Master. All nominal Christians have | ever is unfavorable to it. Frequent retirement 
admitted the brotherhood of man in the lettcr, }is indispensable, together with such a general 
but now it is beginning to be perceived in the | course of reading, as if it do not actually pro- 
spirit. | mote the spirit we are endeavoring to maintain, 

We are learning more and more every day to | shall never be hostile to it. We should avoid a 


feel and know that we are members of one great! much as in us lies all such society, all such 


family, and open our hearts and stretch forth the | amusements as excite tempers which it is the 
helping hand to our suffering and fallen brother. | daily business of 2 Christian to subdue, and all 
We see the principle acting politically in the re-| those feelings which it is his constant duty to 
cognition of the rights of men, and the assertion | suppress. 

of human equality for the first time in the bisto-| And here we may venture to observe, that if 
ry of the world. We see it acting socially in | some things which are apparently innocent, and 
the destruction of the gradations of rank, and | do not assume an alarming aspect or bear a dan- 
the breaking down one after another of all the | gerous character; things which the generality of 
miserable respectabilities which have so long | decorous people affirm (how truly we know not) 


divided brothers heart from heart. We feel it 
in the ever. widening circle of our charities, 
beyond self, beyond family, beyond country, till 
they can embrace all made in the image of God. 
It is this which has aroused our sympathy for 
the oppressed, for the outcast, for the prisoner 
and the slave. It is this which has taken the 
chain from the maniac, and substituted the disci- 
pline of affection for the keeper’s scourge ; which 
sent Howard to the damp dungeon of the convict 
with the balm of consolation; which led Eliza- 
beth Fry, like an angel of light and mercy, 
through the dark cells of Newgate; which has 
carried many a good Samaritan into the wretched 
abodes of misery and infamy, to anoint the out- 
casts with the oil of joy for mourning, and clothe 
them with the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness. 

Among ourselves it has, in particular, made 
poverty less a crime than a misfortune, and 
smoothed the pillow of the dying pauper ; erect- 
ed penitentiaries where the law shall no longer 
strive to make the heart of the culprit harder 


to be safe for them; yet if we find that these 
things stir up in us improper propensities; if 
'they awaken thoughts which ought not to be 
excited; if they abate our love for religious ex- 
ercises or infringe on our time for performing 
them; if they make spiritual concerns insipié; 
if they wind our heart a little more about the 
world ; in short, if we have formerly found them 
injurious to our own souls, then let no example 
or persuasion, no belief of their alleged inno- 
cence, no plea of their perfect safety, tempt us 
to indulge them. It matters little to our se- 
curity what they are to others. Our business is 
with ourselves. Our responsibility is on our 
own heads. Others cannot know the side on 
which we are assailable. 

Let our own unbiassed judgment determine 
our own opinion; let our own experience decide 
for our Own conduct. H. More. 


“They who cannot forgive others, break down 
the bridge over which they must pass them- 
selves; for every one hath need to be forgiven.” 
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From Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. 
THOMAS CLARKSON. 
BY H. B. STOWE. 

Playford Hall is peculiarly English, and 
Thomas Clarkson, for whose sake I visited it, is 
peculiarly English—a specimen of the very best 
kind of English mind and character, as this is 
of characteristic architecture. 

Thomas Clarkson was born in a day when 
good, pious people imported cargoes of slaves 
from Africa, as one of the regular Christianized 
modes of gaining a subsistence and providing for 
themselves and their households. It was a thing 
that every body was doing, and every body 
thought they hadaright todo. It was supposed 
that all the sugar, molasses and rum in the world 
were dependent on stealing men, women and 
children, and could be got in no other way’; and 
as to consume sugar, molasses and rum, were 
evidently the chief ends of human existence, it 
followed that men, women and children must be 
stolen to the end of time. 

It is true that for many years individuals at 
different times had remonstrated, written trea- 
tises, poems, stories, and movements had been 
made by some religious bodies, particularly the 
Quakers, but the opposition had amounted to 
nothing practically efficient. 

The attention of Clarkson was first turned to 
the subject by having it given out as the theme 
for a prize composition in his college class, he 
being at that time a sprightly young man about 
twenty four years of age. 
investigation with no other purpose than to see 
what he could make of it as a college theme. He 


Coming in sight of Wade’s Mill, in Hertford. 
shire, I sat down disconsolate on the turf by the 
road side, and held my horse. Here a thought 
came into my mind, that if the contents of the 
essay were true, it was time that some body 
should see these calamities to an end.” 

These reflections, as it appears, were put off 
for a while, but returned again. 

This young and noble heart was of a kind 
that could not comfort itself so easily fora 
brother’s sorrow as many do. He saysof him- 
self, “‘ In the course of the autumn of the same 
year, I walked frequently into the woods, that I 
might think of the subject in solitude, and find 
relief to my mind there; but there the question 
still recurred, ‘Are these things true?’ Still, 
the answer followed as instantaneously, ‘ They 
are ;’ still the result accompanied it—surely some 
person should interfere. I began to envy those 
who had seats in Parliament, riches, and widely- 
extended connections, which would enable them 
to take up this cause. 

“ Finding scarcely any one, at the time, who 
thought of it, I was turned frequently to myself; 
but here many difficulties arose. It struck me, 
among others, that a young man only twent 
four years of age could not have that solid judg- 
ment, or that knowledge of men, mauners, and 
things which were requisite to qualify him to 
undertake a task of such magnitude and impor- 
tance; and with whom was I to unite? I be- 
lieved, also, that it looked so much like one of 


He entered into the | the feigned labors of Hercules, that my under- 


stunding would be suspected if I proposed it.” 
He, however, resolved to do something for the 


says of himself, “1 had expected pleasure from | cause by translating his essay from Latin into 


the invention of arguments, from the arrange- 
ment of them, and from the thought, in the 
interim, thit I was engaged in an innocent con- 
test for literary honor; but all my pleasant 
thoughts were damped by the facts which were 
now continually before me. It was but one 
gloomy subject from morning till night; in the 
daytime | was uneasy, in the night I had little 
rest; | sometimes never closed my eyelids for 
grief.” 

It became not now so much a trial for aca- 
demical reputation, as to write a work which 
should be useful to Africa. It is not surprising 
that a work written under the force of such feel- 
ing should have gained the prize, as it did. 
Clarkson was summoned from London to Cam- 
bridge, to deliver his prize essay publicly. He 
says of himself, on returning to London, “The 
subject of it a'most wholly engrossed my thoughts. 
I became at times very seriously affected while 
on the road. I stopped my horse occasionally, 
dismounted, and walked. 

‘“‘] frequently tried to persuade myself that 
the contents of my essay could not be true ; but 
the more I reflected on the authorities on which 


English, enlarging and presenting it to the 
public. Immediatcly on the publication of this 
essay he discovered, to his astonishment and de- 
light, that he was not the only one who had 
been interested in this subject. 

Being invited to the house of William Dillwyn, 
one of these friends to the cause, he says, ‘* How 
surprised was I to learn, in the course of our 
conversation, of the labors of Grauville Sharp, ef 
the writiugs of Ramsey, and of the controversy 
in which the latter was engaged ! of all which | 
had hitherto kuown nothing. .How surprised 
was I to learn that William Dillwyn had, two 
years before, associated himself with five others 
for the purpose of enlightening the public mind 
on this great subject ! 

‘“« How astonished was I to find that a society 
had been formed in Amcrica for the same object ! 
These thoughts almost overpowered me, My 
mind was overwhelmed by the thought that | 
had been providentially directed to this house ; 
the finger of Providence was beginning to be dis- 
cernible, and that the day star of African liberty 
was rising.” 


After this he associated with many friends of 
they were founded, the more I gave them credit. | the cause, and at last it became evident that, in 
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order to effect any thing, he must sacrifice all 
other prespects in life, and devote himself exclu- 
sively to this work. 

He says, after mentioning reasons which pre- | 
vented all his associates from doing this, “I could | 
look, therefore, to no person but myself ; and the 
question was, whether I was prepared to make | 
the sacrifice. In favor of the undertaking, I | 
urged to myself that never was any cause, which | 
had been taken up by man, in any country or in | 
any age, so great and important ; that never was | 
there one in which so much misery was heard | 
to ery for redress; that never was there one in | 
which so much good could be done; never one | 
in which the duty of Christian charity could be | 
so extensively exercised ; never one more worthy 
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of the devotion of a whole life towards it; and | 
that, ifa man thought properly, he ought to re- | 
joice to have been called into existence, if he | 
were only permitted to become an instrument in 
forwarding it in any part of its progress. | 
“ Against these sentiments, on the other hand, | 


I had to urge that I had been designed for the | 
church ; that I had already advanced as far as | 
deacon’s orders in it; that my prospects there on a slave ship, and were hanging in the shop win- 


account of my connections, were then brilliant ; | dows of Liverpool for sale. 


that, by appearing to desert my profession, my 
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The subject was hemmed in with difficulties. 
Those who knew most about it were those whose 
interest it was to prevent inquiry. An immense 
moneyed interest was arrayed against investiga- 
tion, and was determind to suppress the agitation 
of the subject. Owing to this powerful pressure, 
many, who were in possession of facts which would 
bear upon this subject, refused to communicate 
them; and often, after along and wearisome 
journey in search of an individual who could 
throw light upon it, Clarkson had the mortifica- 
tion to find his lips sealed by interest or timidity. 
As usual the cause of oppression was defended 
by untruth ; the slave trade was asserted to be 
the latest revised edition of philanthropy. It 
was said that the poor African, the slave of 
miserable oppression in his own country, was 
wafted by it to an asylum in a Christian land ; 
that the middle passage was to the poor Negro 
a perfect Elysium, infinitely happier than any 
thing he had ever known in his own country. 
All this was said while manacles, and hand-cuffs, 
and thumb-screws, and instruments to force open 
the mouth, were a regular part of the stock for 


Clarkson’s attention was first called to these 


family would be dissatisfied, if not unhappy. | things by observing them in the shop-windows, 


These thoughts pressed upon me, and rendered 
the conflict difficult. 

“ But the sacrifice of my prospects staggered 
me, I own the most. When the other objec- 
tions which I have related occurred to me, my 
enthusiasm instantly, like a flash of lightning, 
consumed them; but this stuck to me, and 
troubled me. [had ambition, I had a thirst 
after worldly interest and honors, and I could 
not extinguish it at once. I was more than two 
hours in solitude under this painful conflict. At 
length I yielded, not because I saw any reason- 
able prospect of success in my new undertaking, 
for all cool-headed and cool-hearted men would 
have pronounced against it, but in obedience, I 
believe, to a higher power. And I can say, that 
both on the moment of this resolution and for 
some time afterwards, I had more sublime and 
happy feelings than at any former period of my 
life.” 


and. inquiring their use. 

Of Clarkson’s labor some idea may be gathered 
from his own words, when, stating that for a sea- 
son he was compelled to retire from the cause, he 
thus speaks : 
| & As far as I was concerned, all exertion was 
then over. The nervous system was almost 
shattered to pieces. Both my memory and my 
| hearing failed me. Sudden dizziness seized my 
‘head. A confused singing in the ear followed 
| me wherever I went. On going to bed the very 





| stairs seemed to dance up and down under me, 
|so that, misplacing my foot, I sometimes fell. 
| Talking, too, if it continued but half an hour, 
exhausted me so that profuse perspiration 
| followed, and the same effect was produced even 
| by an active exertion of the mind for the like 
| time. 
‘These disorders had been brought on by de- 
grees, in consequence of the severe labors neces- 


One of the first steps of Clarkson and his as-| sarily attached to the promotion of the cause. 
sociates was the formation of a committee of | For seven years | had a correspondence to main- 
twelve persons, for the collection and dissemina- | tain with four hundred persons, with my own 


tion of information on the subject. 


The contest now began in earnest, a contest as | half of the cause. 


sublime as any the world ever saw. 


hand ; I had some book annually to write in be- 
In this time I had travelled 
more than thirty-five thousand miles in search of 


Wilberforce was the leader of the question in | evidence, and a great part of these journeys in 


Parliament. 


were necessary out of it. 


This labor consisted principally in the collec- | my own concerns. 


The other members of the anti- | the night. 
slavery committee performed those labors which | the stretch. 


All this time my mind had been on 

It had been bent, too, to this one 
subject, for I had not even leisure to attend to 
The various instances of 


tion of evidence with regard to the traffic, and | barbarity which had come successively to my 
the presentation of it before the public mind. | knowledge, within this period, had vexed, 


In this labor Clarkson was particularly engaged. | harassed, and afflicted me. The wound which 
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these had produced was rendered still deeper by 
those crue] disappointments before related, which 
arose from the reiterated refusal of persons to 
give their testimony, after I had travelled hun- 
dreds of miles in quest of them. But the severest 
stroke was that inflicted by the persecution, 
begun and pursued by persons interested in the 
continuance of the trade, of such witnesses as 
had been examined against them, and whom, on 
account of their dependent situation in life, it 
was most easy to oppress. As I had been the 
means of bringing these forward on these occa- 
sions, they naturally came to me, when thus 
persecuted, as the author of their miseries and 
their ruin. From their supplications and wants 
it would have been ungenerous and ungrateful 
to have fled. These different circumstances, by 
acting together, had at length brought me into 
the situation just mentioned ; and | was, there- 
fore, obliged, though very reluctantly, to be 
borne out of the field where I had placed the 
great honor and glory of my life.” 

It seems that after the committee had pub- 
lished the facts, and sent them to every town in 
England, Clarkson followed them up by journey- 
ing to all the places, to see that they were read 
and attended to. Of the state of feeling at this 
time he gives the following account : 

‘“‘ And first, I may observe, that there was no 
town through which I passed in which there was 
not some one individual who had left off the use 
of sugar. In the smaller towns there were from 
ten to fifty, by estimation, and in the larger from 
two to five hundred, who made this sacrifice to 
virtue. These were of all ranks and parties. 
Rich and poor, churchmen and dissenters, had 
adopted the measure. Even grocers had left off 
trading in the article insome places. In gentle- 
men’s families, where the master had set the ex- 
ample, the servants had often voluntarily followed 
it; and even children, who were capable of un- 
derstanding the history of the sufferings of the 
Africans, excluded from their lips, with the most 
virtuous resolution, the swects, to which they 
had been accustomed. By the best computa. 
tion I was able to make, from notes taken 
down in my journey, no fewer than three hun- 
dred thousand persons had abandoned the use 
of sugar.” 

It was the reality, depth, and earnestness of 
the public feeling, thus aroused, which pressed 
with resistless furce upon the government. After 
years of protracted struggle, the victory was at 
last won. The slave-trade was finally abolished 
through all the British empire; and not only so, 
but the English nation committed, with the whole 
force of its natioval influence, to seek the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in all the nations of the 
earth. But the wave of feeling did not rest 
there ; the investigations had brought before the 
English conscience the horrors and abominations 
of slavery itself, and the agitation never ceased 
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till slavery was finally abolished through all the 
British provinces. 

Clarkson, to his last day, never ceased to be 
interested in the subject, and took the warmest 
interest in all movements for the abolition of 
slavery in America. 





MORAL COURAGE. 
From an address by Samuel Durborow. 


This is more needed in our day than physical 
courage. There was a time when children were 
trained for fighting, but now, they are trained 
to the development rather of their mental, than 
physical powers ; hence mental or moral courage 
is more requisite. This implies as well the pre- 
dominance of the mind over the body, as that 
power of mind which enables it to preserve its 
equilibrium under all circumstances. 

The tendency of this is not to make men stub- 
born, but steady and fixed in their views and 
habits. It will cause men to be guided by prin- 
ciple, rather than by circumstances. I am aware 
of the difficulty attending a strict adherence to 
principle, especially when it conflicts with self- 
interest ; indeed so difficult it is, that but few 
can do it who have not thus been trained in early 
life. It requires an unusual degree of moral 
courage for a man to remain true to his prin- 
ciples when self-interest would prompt him to 
deviate fromthem. If he should, bowever, com- 
mence life with a determination to do the right, 
despite the consequences, it would not be long 
before he would find it to his interest to continue 
straight forward in his course. 

It is a principle in God’s moral government 
that right shall triumph over wrong: besides 
this, the eyes of a community are always open 
to discover the action of its different members, 
and wherever a man is found of strict probity 
and unflinching justice, he will gain their confi- 
dence and esteem; hence, I say, that the man 
who has moral courage sufficient always to enable 
him to do what is right will succeed, when he 
who is alone guided by interest will fail. This 
view is strengthened by the simple fact that men 
like to deal most with those in whom thcy have 
the greatest confidence. 

Apart from the advantages of this trait of 
character in a business point of view, we may 
consider it more in its mental or moral bearing. 
Placed as we are in a world of uncertainty, where 
doubt throws its gloomy mist over every future 
eontingency—where silent fear pervades, to a 
great extent, every breast, and every bosom 
heaves with undefined emotions of depression and 
care, abounding in scenes of excitement, anxiety, 
and distress—continually subject to detraction 
and persecution, we need some principle within 
to sustain us. Moral courage is that principle. 
This may be formed in the mind, partly by 
philosophical reasoning, but chiefly by the mo- 
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tives of religion. In one case the mind might 
argue thus with itself. All men have en- 
countered the same or like troubles with myself; 
if so, it is‘vain for me to suppose that I can avoid 
them ;—I have observed that those who suffer 
themselves to be depressed by outward circum- 
stances, are the less fitted thereby, for encounter- 
ing difficulties, and having little strength are 
easily overcome ; whereas, those who when in 
difficulty go forward as though the difficulty did 
not exist, soon overcome the obstacle, and are 
rather strengthened than weakened by the trial 
through which they have passed. Thus reason- 
ing, some would beget within them a great de- 
gree of moral courage, and the mind rising in 
all its conscious dignity, would prove itself 
superior to every thing around it. 

In the other case there are motives which 
would seem abundantly sufficient to impart the 
highest degree of moral courage. The mind 
constitutes the man, not the Lody ; the body, with 
all the circumstances attending it, must pass 
away and moulder to dust—for the mind, eternity 
is opened. 

The Christian can argue thus with himself. 
The circumstances by which I am now sur- 
rounded are transient ; the toils, cares, and anxie- 
ties, which now distract the mind must soon 
come to an end. [I will look forward with 
delightful hope to the time when these shall 
cease ; they shall not now depress me, they shall 
not now dispirit me ; “ through much tribulation 
we must all enter into the kingdom of God.” All 
these troubles I must expect, I must bear them 
all; they will prepare me to enjoy the state of 
final rest. 

Reflections such as these, to him who has em- 
braced and continues to hold fast to the hope set 
before him in the gospel, will, by Divine grace, 
create within a moral courage which will sustain 
under almost any weight. 

Let the youthful mind be thus incited; let 
children be instructed in the nature of the dif- 
ferent scenes through which they must of neces- 
sity pass in their subsequent life. Let the 
rational and the religious motives implanted 
in their minds be brought to bear, in order 
that they may be sustained when they are tried, 
and I have no question but that when they be- 
come men, they will be men in reality. 

He has not attained to the fulness and perfect- 
ness of a man, who is overcome either by inward 
distresses, or by outward calamities. 

ANTHONY BENEZET. 

An acquaintance of his relating to him in 
conversation that he had recently heard of a 
person in whose coffers after death many thou- 
sand dollars in specie were found, Benezet ex- 
pressed great sorrow at being informed of the 
circumstance, and begged of his friend to give 
as little currency as possible to the fact; adding, 
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that he thought “it would have been quite as 
reasonable to have had as many thousand pairs 
of boots or shoes in the house, whilst the poor 
were suffering with bare feet for the want of 
them. 





Frem the Leisure Hour. 
WONDERS OF VISION. 


One of the wonders of vision has been well 
presented to the mind by Dr. Dick. “ Let us,” 
he says, ‘suppose ourselves stationed on Arthur’s 
seat, or on the top of Salisbury Crags, in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh. Turning our face to the 
north-west, the city, with its castles, spires, and 
stately edifices, presents itself to our view. Beyond 
it, on the north and west, a beautiful country, 
adorned with villas, plantations, and fertile fields, 
stretches as far as the eye can reach, till the 
view is bounded by the castle of Stirling, at the 
distance of more than thirty miles. On the right 
hand we behold the port of Leith, the shipping 
in the roads, the coast of Fife, the isles of Inch- 
keith and of May, and the Frith of Forth, 
gradually losing itself in the German ocean. if 
we suppose the length of this landscape to be 
forty miles, and its breadth twenty-five, it will, 
of course, comprehend an area of a thousand square 
miles.”” After adverting to the immense multi- 
tude of rays of reflecting light which flow in all 
directions from the myriads of objects which 
compose the surrounding scene, Dr. Dick con- 
tinues :—‘ Let me now attend to another cir- 
cumstance, no less admirable than the preceding, 
and that isthe distinct impression which I have of 
the shape, colors, and motion of the multiplicity 
of objects I am now contemplating, and the 
small space within which their images are depicted 
at the bottom of my eye. Could a painter, after 
a long series of ingenious efforts, delineate the 
extensive landscape now before me on a piece of 
paper not exceeding the size of a silver sixpence, 
so that every object might be as distinctly seen, 
in its proper state and colour, as it now appears 
when [survey thescene around me, he would ben- 
comparably superior to all the masters of his art 
that everwent before him. This effect, which far 
transcends the utmost efforts of human genius, 
is accomplished in a moment, in millions of 
instances, by the hand of nature, or, in other | 
words, by ‘ the finger of God.’ 

“ All the objects I am now surveying, com- 
prehendingan extent of a thousand square miles, 
are accurately delineated at the bottom of my 
eye, on a space less than half an inch in diame- 
ter. How delicate then must be the strokes of 
that Divine pencil which has formed such a picture! 
I turn my eyes to the castle @f Edinburgh, which 
appears one of the most conspicuous objects in my 
field of view. Supposing that portion of it which 
strikes my eye to be 500 feet long, and 90 feet 
in height, I find, by calculation, that it occupies 
only the six hundred thousandth part of an inch. 
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I next direct my eye towards the Frith of Forth, 
and perceive a steamboat sailing between Queens- 
ferry and Newhaven. I distinctly trace its mo- 


tion for the space of forty minutes, at the end of 


which it reaches the chain-pier at Newhaven, 
having passed over a space of five miles in length, 


which is but the eighth part of lineal extent of 


the landscape in that direction ; and consequently 
occupies in the picture formed on my retina, a 
lineal space of only one-sixteenth of an inch in 
extent. And, if the boat be reckoned about 88 
feet in length, its image is only the three-hun- 
dredth part of this extent, and, of course, fills a 
space in the eye of only the four thousand eight- 
hundredth part of a lineal inch.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 4, 1855. 


The duties of life are various, and upon their 
right fulfilment depend man’s present and eternal 
well-bring; if under right regulation, these would 
never be found to conflict, and instead of being 
onerous, as we sometimes fee] them, they would 
winister to our comfort and happiness. The 
business of each day, receiving due attention, 
would not be deferred to oppress the morrow with 


Diep,—On Fifth day the 12th of last month 
Mary Fou kg, in the 79th year of her age. 

The Monthly Meeting of Gwynedd has deeply 
felt the privation by death of several ae 
Friends within a few months past, and now an. 
other is called away. Through the whole course 
of her long life she enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
health, being a worthy example of industry, 
economy and temperance, and at the close was 
removed with only a few days’ illness and scarcely 
any suffering, giving evidence to those around her 
of an easy, peaceful transit from mortality. She 
possessed a “meek and quiet spirit.” and, like 
the woman in the house of Simon the leper, *‘ The 
things that she has done shall be spoken of as a 
memorial of her.”’ 

—, On the 19th of last month, in Half-moon 
Township, Centre Co., Pa., Repecca, daughter of 
Robert and Gulielma Wilson, in the 37th year of 
her age. 

—, At the residence of Thomas Cockayne, 
Huntsville, Ind., on the 4th day of Fifth month, 
1855, Sopnia WuiteE, in the 36th year of her age. 
, At her residence, Fall Creek, Ind., on the 
6th of Seventh month, 1855, Hannan, wife of 
Caleb Williams, in the 36th year of her age. 








A Stated Meeting of the Comniittee of Manage- 
ment of the LibraryAssociation of Friends will be 
held on Fourth day evening next, the 8th inst., at 
8 o’clock. Jacos M. Exuts, 

Philada., 8th mo. 4th, 1855. Clerk. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The readers of this paper may recollect that a 


what does not belong to it. But for want of | Memoir of Mary Mitchell was published in it 
this, how often is the mind burdened with ac-! some time since, being continued through seve- 


cumulated cares, the tendency of which is to 
bear it down to earth. Were we living under 
the regulating power of truth, we should dis- 


'ral numbers. She was the daughter of John 


Callender, the winister of the first Baptist church 


|in Newport, Rhode Island, which was the second 
| Baptist church in America, and was founded in 


criminate between imaginary and real wants, and | 1644. 


tl ereby be preserved from much that is superficial | 


In the Redwood Library at Newport hangs 


and that has no real value in itself, but which | the portrait of Jobn Callender. The mild and 


consumes time and means that might be more 


would lead us to remember “ the widow and the 
fatherless in their afiliction,’ with a desire to 


so richly affords ; and if these be found within the 


| beautiful expression of the countenance corres- 


! 
| 


usefully employed. The same pure influence | 


ponds with the character given of him in a 
“Memoir” contained in the 4th volume of the 
‘‘Collections of the Rhode Island Historical 


| Society,” from which the following selections 
offer them the consolations which true sympathy | 


are taken. 
“The main stroke in his character was his 





. eminent sanctity and piety, and his ardent de- 
vale of adversity, we should have an opportunity | y pe 


a |sire to promote the knowledge and practice of 
of realizing how much greater would be our peace | true godliness in others. As his understanding 


than if our means had been employed for the | Was above the common level, so was his learn- 
gratification of the “lust of the eye or the pride | ing; though he studiously concealed it. He 
of life.” The secret joy tl ‘sine f, J thought his station required more than common 

; Secret Joy thus arising from duty | instances of innocency, self-denial and caution. 
fulfilled would strengthen us still further to ; 


‘‘He was zealously attached to what he con- 
pursue the path ofgvirtue whereby we should be | sidered as the true doctrines of grace, and to the 


preserved from the many evils which surround, | forms of worship he thought to be of Divine 
and in good measure “ keep ourselves unspotted aaa But his a peg = 
from the world,” and thus come in possession of napa lingpbacse: te geese be Satter 

: a en for mere speculative, nominal Christianity, and 
that “ pure and undefiled religion” which is ac- 


a form of godliness without the power. 
ceptable in the sight of “ God the Father.” “ Te abounded in contrivances to do good, by 
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scattering books of piety and virtue, not such as PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 
minister questions of strife, but godly and edi- | ; oe : : 
fying, and put himself to considerable expense Some notice of this interesting community 
that he might.by this method awaken the care-| was published in our paper some years since. 
less and secure, comfort the feeble-minded, suc- The following more detailed account is from a 
cor the tempted, instruct the ignorant, aud Jecture by Commander Burroughs, published in 
quicken, animate and encourage all. | mmeniiite dint 7 

“He was a member of a Literary Society in — 


Newport, one of whose objects was the collection) In the year 1787, the British Government re- 
of books. This society was subsequently joined | solved to send an expedition to the Island of 
by Abrahath Redwood, Esq., who gave the sum | Tahiti (the largest of the Society Islands) for 
of five hundred pounds sterling to increase its | the purpose of taking in a stock ‘of bread-fruit 
library, on condition that the society should | trees, and transplanting them to our West In- 
build a suitable edifice. A charter was ob-/ dian Colonies. The bread-fruit has been too 
tained from the Colony in 1747, by the name of | often described to require a minute account 
‘The Company of the Redwood Library.’ | here ; it will be sufficient to say, that it grows 
“He continued the faithful and beloved | on the tree like an apple, has a thick rind, that 
pastor of his congregation until he was called to | the inside is white and soft, and like the erumb 
his final rest.” of wheaten bread, only somewhat sweet and in- 
From a copy of the epitaph on his tombstone sipid. Tt was thought that this wonderful tree, 
contained in the memoir, the following is ex-| so invaluable to the natives of the Pacific Islands, 
tracted : might be found of equal value to our own people 
«* Much humility, benevolence and eharity, in the West Indies. The Bounty was the ship 
“Breathed in his conversation, discourses and writings. | selected to perform this service, she was com- 
™ ““iinemmdaanitekas | manded by alicutenant of the navy named Bligh, 
“In adversity, much sickness and pain, | and carried the usual proportion of officers and 
‘With fortitude, dignity and elevation of soul men, the third in command being an officer 
“Worthy of the Philosopher, Christian and Divine.” | named Christian, who held the rank then called 
As a further confirmation of the liberality of | “ master’s mate.”” They arrived at their desti- 
his feelings, the following extract from one of | nation without any disaster, and experienced the 
his sermons is given in the same volume. most friendly reception from the Tahitians, who 





After earnestly inculcating the duty of all 
Christians loving one another as brethren, he 
observes: ‘ But I have trespassed too much 
upon your putience already, and shall therefore 
only beg leave to add, that if the glorious prin- 


gave them every assistance in getting the bread- 
fruit trees on board. Unfortunately the Bounty 
was allowed to remain too long amongst these 
interesting and fascinating people, for in the 
six months which were spent there, her crew 





ciple which was a fundamental article in the | formed such attachments to the women, as no 
Constitution of the first Baptist church gathered doubt in some measure led to the mutiny which 
in this Province, could be fully acted upon, we | afterwards broke out. But this was not the 
might with the greatest propriety join the hea-| only, nor probably the principal cause of it, 
venly host, and sing ‘Glory to God in the high-| which we are compelled to look for in the tyranni- 
est; peace on earth and good will towards and | cal and selfish character of the commanding offi- 
among men.’ For they declared in their church | cer, who had contrived, by a system of harsh 
covenant, ‘that union to Christ was the sole | and suspicious conduct, to quarrel with his offi- 
ground of their communion with each other, | cers and disgust hismen. In particular, he had 
and that they were ready to accept of, receive | goaded Christian to a state bordering on madness, 
to,and hold church communion with, all such as | and he being a man of very strong passions and 
in a judgment of charity were fellow members! sullen temper, in an evil hour for himself and 
with them in their head Christ Jesus, though | his companions, yielded to the temptation, and 
differing in such controversial points as are not | resolved on revenge. It does not appear that 
absolutely and essentially necessary to salvation.” | there was any preconcerted plan among the mu- 

There is also appended a beautiful character | tineers, though the fire of discontent smouldering 
of his daughter, (Mary Mitchell,) from which | among the men required but little to bring it out 
this little tribute is taken: ‘The sensible and | into ablaze. In the dead of night, asthe Bounty 
pious Mary Callender, who became a minister in | was peacefully pursuing her homeward course, 
the Society of Friends, had the meek and quiet | not far from the Island of Tofoa, and her com- 
spirit of her father.”’ mander asleep in his cabin, having retired to rest 
entirely unsuspicious of the tragedy about to take 

Men and women never struggle so hard as when | place, he found himself rudely aroused by Chris- 
they struggle alone, without witness, counsellor | tian and others of the crew, all armed: to the 
or confidant ; unencouraged, unadyised, and ur- | teeth, forced out of bed, his hands tied behind 
pitied. — Shirley. | his back, threatened with instant death, and 
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dragged upon deck. Too ready were that guilty 
crew to support the daring act; in vain did the 
agunized commaader strive to rally them around 
him,;he met only averted looks and sullen curses; 
one man who showed some signs of pity, and 
tried to moisten his parched lips with a shaddock, 
was immediately removed. A boat was quickly 
hoisted out ; those officers and men whom Chris- 
tian could not trust were driven into her, a small | 
quantity of provisions were thrown in; last of all, 
the unhappy Bligh himself was forced into the 
already overloaded boat, and amidst the jeers and | 
threats of the triumphant wutineers, was sent 
adrift from the ship, to find, as he best might, a 
watery grave, death from starvation, or murder 
from the savage islanders of Tofoa. Not without 
one more effort, however, did Bligh submit to 
his fate, for, as he was going over the side of | 
the ship, he made a last appeal to Christian, and 
asked him if this was a proper to return for all | 
the former kindnesses which he had shown him. 
The deluded criminal’s reply spoke volumes, 
“ That is it, Captain Bligh,” he answered with | 
much emotion, “ [ am in hell—I am in hell !” } 
Bruly, it was a hell that he had found. What-| 
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found that the daily allowance for each man 
could not exceed an ounce of bread, and a quar. 
ter of a pint of water a-day, but they all readily 
agreed to be content with this pittance : and hay. 
ing thrown overboard all that was not absolutely 
necessary, in order to lighten the boat, bore 
away across this open and little known sea, with 
the resolution of men who have but one chance 
of life. They were, indeed, to be sorely tried, 
for, to add to their distress from want of provi- 
sions, bad weather set in with gales ef wind and 
torrents of rain ; for many days and nights the 
boat was with extreme difficulty preserved from 
the fury of the waves, which curled over her 
stern and broke so furiously into her, that the 
crew were never able to desist one moment from 
the task of bailing her out. While drenched to 
the skin with sea and rain, their clothing scanty, 
and wholly without shelter, they in vain sought 
for rest at night, or if they found it woke with 
agonizing cramps and rheumatic pains. “ At 
the end of three weeks,” Bligh says the appear- 
ance of his men was horrible—some seemed half 
dead, and he could look no way but, he 
caught the eye of some one in distress.” But 





ever we may think of the tyranny of Bligh, of | even in these sad circumstances they were obliged 
the provocation received by Christian, nothing | to reduce their scanty daily allowance of bread 
could excuse the crimes of mutiny, piracy, and | still lower in order to leave sufficient to take 
murder, (for the death of six of the boat’s crew | them to Timor. A few birds caught at this time 
ensued upon his act.) ‘The ravenger was not far | were greedily devoured, and the blood given to 
behind ; the hell was his own conscience, and the | those who were most weak. At last, at the ex- 
punishment a violent and sudden death, inflicted | piration of a month from their leaving Tofoa, 
on him as suddenly and as unexpectedly as the/ though still far from their destination, 
vengeance he had visited on his commander. \their spirits were refreshed by the ap- 
But before we follow the course of the muti-} pearance of land. This was the coast of New 
neers, we must take a glance at the condition of | Holland, where, at that time, there weae no set- 
their victims in the Bounty’s launch. ‘They | tlements, and consequently they dared not trust 
were eighteen in number, besides Bligh, nine of | themselves among the natives. On a desert 
whom were officers, one a botanist, who had | island they were able to procure some oysters, 
been sent out for scientifie purposes, and eight | and topsof the cabbage palm, with which, though 
seamen. This number of men, with the provi-| at the cost of much sickness, they in some mea- 
sions and such few things as each man had been | sare recruited their strength, and here also, they 
able to save in the general confusion, so heavily | replenished their stock of water. At this place, 
loaded the boat, that she only swam eight inches | Bligh had to quell another mutiny amongst his 
above the water, and was in no fit condition even | people, to which distress and desperation bad 
to make for the island of Tofoa, which was in | driven some of the inferior officers ; and this he 
sight, much less to make a voyage of 3,600 miles | did with the greatest spirit and promptitude. 
over the Pacific Ocean, which she ultimately and; They soon set out again on their voyage, but 
almost miraculously performed. Their first at- the people had suffered so much, that many be- 
tempt, naturally, was to eff:ct a landing on gan to give way. Extreme weakness, swelled 
the island before named, in order to lay in a| legs, hollow, ghastly countenances, debility of 
stock of bread-fruit, and to recruit their misera- | understanding, foretold a speedy end to their 
bly small supply of water, which only amounted | sufferings ; but just at the last, when nature had 
to twenty-eight gallons. In this, however, they | been strained to the very utmost, the wished-for 
were doomed to sad disappointment, for while land appeared, and Timor was gained. “It is 
bargaining for supplies, the natives suddenly at- | impossible for me,” says Bligh ‘to describe the 
tacked them, and stoned one of their number to | pleasure which the sight of this land diffused 
death, the others only escaping with the|among us. It appeared scarcely credible to cur- 
utmost difficulty. There was no resource left | selves, that in an open boat, and so poorly pro- 
but to make for the nearest civilized country be-| vided, we should have been able to reach the 
longing to the Dutch, in the Indian Archipelago. | coast of Timor in forty-one days after leaving 


When their resources came to be examined, they | Tofoa, having in that time run a distance of 
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3,618 miles ; and that notwithstanding our ex- 
treme distress, no one should have perished on 
the voyage.” ‘The poor sufferers were very kind- 
ly received by the Dutch. ‘Our bodies,” says 
Bligh, “‘ were nothing but skin and bones; our 
limbs were full of sores, and we were, clothed in 
rags : in this condition, with the tears of grati- 
tude and joy flowing down our cheeks, the peo- 
ple of Timor beheld us with a mixture of horror, 
surprise, and pity.” Having regained their 
strength in some degree by a residence of two 
months among their hospitable entertainers, 
Bligh with eleven of the party reached England 
in Dutch East India ships, but five died on the 
passage, from the effect of the sufferings they had 
undergone, and one was left behind, and never 
afterwards heard of. Thus ended the most won- 
derful voyage on record, and “it is impossible 
not to give the most unqualified praise to the 
skill, courage, and perseverance of the man who, 
whatever had been his previous faults, so admira- 
bly conducted this extraordinary enterprise.” 
‘Yo be continued. . 





THE HEAT AND THE SUFFERERS. 


The weather for several days past has been 
exceedingly warm, and man and beast have 
suffered. Weare now in mid-summer, and the 
heat is at once oppressive and exhausting. No 
considerable change for the better can be hoped 
for some weeks. Indeed, as the season deepens, 
the human frame will become more and more 
debilitated, and. thus less able to accomplish with 
comfort the ordinary labors of the day. These 
facts should exercise due influence, and should 
induce employers to be indulgent towards their 
workmen, and also remind the many who have 
oceasion to use vehicles, large or small, heavy or 
light, to remember that the poor horse is also 
capable of feeling, and should not be driven or 
worked to death. The policy of forbearance is 
especially appropriate at a season like the present. 
All unnecessary labor and all undue excitement, 
should be avoided. There is far more danger to 
health and life in the summer heat, and in the 
temptation to drink too freely of cold water, or 
to partake of unripe fruit, than in the keenest 
blasts of winter. There are, moreover, various 
trades and callings that are oppressive and ex- 
hausting at all seasons. But in mid-summer, 
and with the thermometer ranging in the neigh- 
borhood of 90 degrees, it is difficult even for | 
persons of leisure to get along with any degree 
of comfort. What, then, must be the condition | 
of bricklayers, house carpenters, day laborers, 
and hundreds of others who are compelled to 
brave the burning rays of the mid-day sun! The | 
wonder is, not that we hear of occasional deaths 
from the heat, but that they are so few, com- 
paratively speaking. Nature, according to the 
old adage, fits the back for the burden, and yet 
the sufferings of many must be severe indeed. 





Again, then, we venture a.word in.behalf of con- 
sideration and forbearance. ‘The toiler, whether 
he be man or beast, should be indulged some- 
what at this season of the year. The energies 
should not be overtaxed or overtasked. Nay, 
the thoughtless and the cruel, who would goad 
on those in their service, without regard to the 
season and its enervating influences, not only 
exhibit a spirit of tyranny, but in some cases 
shorten human life —Pennsylvania Enquirer, 


“July 19, 1855.” 





GOLD—WHAT IT IS AND WHERE IT COMES FROM. 


Feldspar, quartz, hornblende and mica are 
the four constituents of granite. These are 
among the rocks of the most ancient times, 
which form a complete barrier to the power of 
the geologist in turning back the pages which 
relate the story of our globe. Layer under 
layer—leaf behind leaf—we find printed the 
characters of life in all past ages, till at last we 
come to rocks—greenstone, porphyry, quartz, 
granite and others—which contain no trace of 
life; which do not show, as rocks above them 
do, that they have been deposited by water; but 
which have a crystalline form, and set our minds 
to think of heat and pressure. These lowest 
rocks are frequently calied “igneous,” in con- 
tradistinction to the stratified rocks nearer the 
surface, which have been obviously deposited 
under water. Between the two there is not an 
abrupt transition; for above the igneous, and 
below the aqueous, are rocks which belong to 
the set above them, insomuch as they are strati- 
fied; while they belong to the set below them, 
insomuch as they are crystalline, contain no 
traces of life, and lead us by their characters to 
think of heat and pressure. These rocks, on 
account of their equivocal position, are called 
metamorphic. 

Under the influence of air, combined with 
that of water—water potent in streams, lakes 
and seas, but not less potent as a vapor in our 
atmosphere, when aided by alternations in the 
temperature--granite decomposes. One of the 
constituents of granite—feldspar—is a compara- 
tively earthy-looking mass, in which the other 
matters seem to be imbedded. In the decompo- 
sition of granite, this feldspar is the first thing 
to give way; it becomes friable, and rains or 
rivers wash it down. Capital soil it makes. 
When the constituents of granite part in this 
way, quartz is the heavicst and settles. Feld- 
spar and the others may run with the stream 
more or less; quartz is not moved so easily. . .. 

Wherever the oldest of the aqueous deposits, 
such as those called clay-slates, limestones and 
greywacke sandstones, happen to be superficial, 
so as to be broken through by pressure from 
below, and intruded upon by the igneous rocks, 
(especially if the said igneous rocks form ranges 
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tending at all from ‘north to south,) there gold many districts along the line of the Rocky 
may be looked for. Gold, it is true, may be Mountains, especially in that part of them which 
found combined with much newer formations; is included in the British territory, gold may be 
but it is under the peculiar circumstances just looked for. The gold region of California has 
now mentioned that it may be expected to be| been discovered. In Mexico, where the con- 
found in any great and valuable store. ‘ditions are again fulfilled, it is not a new dis. 
In Australia, the gold discoveries, so new and covery. In Central America it lies neglected 
surprising to the public, are not new to the on account of the sad political condition of the 
scientific world. More than five years ago, in | little states there. In the United States gold 
an ‘Essay on the Distribution of Gold Ore,” | perhaps is to be found some distance eastward 
Sir Roderick Murchison reminded his geological | of the Rocky Mountains. Certainly gold dis. 
auditors that in considering the composition of | tricts will be found about the Alleghanies. It 
the chief or eastern ridge of Australia, and its| has been found in Georgia, North and South 
direction from North to South, he had foretold, | Carolina, and Virginia ; it exists also in Canada. 
= well .as Colonel Helmerson of the Russian} Passing now to South America, New Gra- 
mperial Mines) that gold would be found in it; } nada, Peru, Brazil, La Plata, Chili, even Pata- 
and he stated that, in the last year, one gentle-| gonia, contain districts which say ‘Look for 
man, resident in Sydney, who had read what he| gold.” There are one or two districts in Africa 
had written and spoken on this point, had sent| where gold exists—certainly in more districts 
him specimens of gold ore found in the Blue| than that which is called the Gold Coast, be- 
Mountains; while from another source he had| tween the Niger and Cape Verd; also between 
learnt that the parallel north and south ridge in| Darfur and Abyssinia, and on the Mozambique 
the Adelaide region, which had yielded so much | Coast opposite Madagascar. In Australia the 
copper, bad also given undoubted signs of gold | full extent of our gold treasure is not yet dis- 
ore. The operation of English laws, by which| covered. In Europe, out of Russia, Hungary 
noble metals lapse to the crown, had induced | supplies yearly one or two hundred thousand 
Sir Roderick Murchison to represent to her| pounds worth. It is found in Transylvania and 
Majesty’s Secretary of State that no colonists; Bohemia; the Rhine washes it down into its 
would bestir themselves in gold-mizing, if some| sands from the crystalline rock- of the high 
clear declaration on the subject was not made.| Alps. The Danube, Rhone and Tagus, yield it 
That was the language used by him in 1849, and | also in small quantities. There are neglected 
in 1851 we were startled by the fact which/| mines of gold in Spain. 
brought emphatic confirmation of his prophecy. | ‘To come nearer home. In the mining fields 
But it is not only about the Blue Mountains, | of Leadhills in Scotland, gold was washed for 
and in other districts, where the gold is now| busily, inthe time of Queen Elizabeth. It is 
sought, that the geologic conditions under which | found also in Glen Turret, in Perthshire, and at 
it may be sought reasonably, are fulfilled. Take | Cumberhead in Lanarkshire. About sixty years 
for example the Ural Mountains. In very an- | ago, gold was accidentally found in the bed of 
cient times the Scythian natives supplied gold | streams which run from a mountain on the con- 
from thence. It is only within the last very | fines of Wicklow and Wexford, by name Croghan 
few years that Russia has discovered gold in an-| Kinshela. A good deal of gold was collected 
other portion of her soil, among the spurs of| by tae people, who having the first pick, had 
the Altai Mountains, between the Jena and the|soon earned about 10,000 pounds among them 
Lenisei, and along the shores of Lake Baikal. | by their findings. Government then established 
This district has been enormously productive, | works, and having realized in two years 3675 
and for about four years before the discovery of| pounds by the sale of gold, which it cost them 
gold in California, had been adding largely to} more than that amount to get, they let the 
the gross amount of that metal annually sup-| matter drop judiciously. 
plied for the uses of society. All the gold-| Let nobody be dazzled, however, by this enu- 
bearing land in Russia is not yet by any means! meration of gold districts, which is not by any 
discovered. The whole area of country in) means complete. It is quite true that there is 
Russia which fulfills the conditions of a gold-|no metal diffused so widely over the world’s 
bearing district is immense. Eastward of the) surface as gold is, with the single exception of 
Ural chain it includes a large part of Siberia,|iron. But with regard to gold, there is this im- 
and in Russian America there is nearly equal|'portant fact to be taken into account, that it is 
reason to believe it will be hereafter discovered. | not often to be obtained from veins, but is found 
Before we quit Asia, we may observe that| sprinkled—in many cases very sparingly. It is 
the Chinese produce gold out of their soil, and| found mixed with quartz and broken rock, or 
that it exists also in Lydia and Hindostan. sand and alluvial deposit, often in quantities 
Now to pass over to America, where, as we|extremely small, so that the time lost in its 
have already said, the Russians have a district | separation—even though it be the time of slaves— 
in which gold may some day be discovered. In| is of more value than the gold. It is only where 
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a gold district does not fall below a certain limit 
in its richness, that it yields a profit to the la- 
borer. Pure gold in lumps, or grains, or flakes, 
is to be found only at the surface. Where, as is 
here and there the case, a vein of it is found 
deep in connection with the quartz, it is com- 
bined with other minerals, from which it can be 
separated only by an expensive process; so that 
a gold vein, when found, generally yields less 
profit than a field. 


(To be continued.) 


The following lines descriptive of fact, are from the 
pen of a clergyman of New York, they are remarkable 
only for their touching simplicity. 


GIVE Us OUR DAILY BREAD. 


‘1 knew a widow very poor, 
Who four small children had; 
The oldest was but six years old, 

A gentle, modest lad. 


And very hard this widow toiled, 
To feed her cnildren four ; 

An honest pride the woman felt, 
Though she was very poor. 


To labor she would leave her home, 
For children must be fed : 

And glad was she, when she could buy 
A shilling’s worth of bread. 

And this was all the children had 
On any day to eat; 

They drank their water, ate their bread, 
But never tasted meat. 


One day, when snow was falling fast, 
And piercing was the air, 

I thought that I would go and see 
How these poor chiidren were. 


Ere long I reached their cheerless home, 
*Twas searched by every breeze ; 
When going in, the eldest child 
1 saw upon his knees. 
T paused and listened to the boy— « 
He never raised his head ; 
But still went on and said—** Give 
This day our daily bread.” 
I waited till the child was done, 
Still listening as he prayed— 
And when he rose I asked hin why 
The Lord’s prayer he had said. 
“Why sir,”’ said he, “‘ this morning, when 
My mother went away, 
She wept because she said she had 
No bread for us to-day. 


“as 


“She said, we children now must starve, 
Our father being dead, 

And then I told her not to ery, 
For I could get some bread. 


‘© Our Father, sir, the prayer begins, 
Which makes me think that He, 

As we have got no father here, 
Would our kind father be. 


** And then you know, the prayer, sir, too, 
Asks God for bread each day: 

So, in the corner, sir, I went, 
And that’s what made me pray.” 


I quickly left that wretched room, 
And went with fleeting feet ; 

And very soon was back again, 
With food enough to eat. 
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“I thought God heard me,” said the boy— 
I answered with a nod— 

I could not speak ; but much I thought 
Of that child’s faith in God.” 


THE HAPPIEST TIME. 


BY Ms Ae BROWN. 


When are we happiest? When the light of morn 

Wakes the young roses from their crimson rest ; 

When cheerful sounds upon the fresh winds borne, 

Tell, man resumes his work with blither zest— 

While the bright waters leap from rock to glen— 
Are we the happiest then? 


Alas, those roses! they will fade away, 

And thunder-tempests will deform the sky ; 

And summer-heats bid the spring-buds decay, 

And the clear sparkling fountain may be dry ; 

And nothing beauteous may adorn the scene, 
To tell what it has been! 


When are we happiest? In the crowded hall, 
When fortune smiles, and flatterers bend the knee ? 
How soon, how very soon, such pleasures pall! 
How fast must falsehood’s ratnhow coloring Slee : 
Its poison flowerets brave the sting of care— 
We are not happy there! 


Are we the happiest when the evening hearth 
Is circled with its crown of living flowers? 
When goeth round @he laugh of harmless mirth, 
And when affection from her bright urn showers 
Her richest balm on the dilating heart ? 

Bliss ! is it there thou art ? 


Oh, no! not there ; it would be happiness, 

Almost like heaven’s, if it might always be, 

‘Those brows without one shading of distress, 

And wanting nothing but eternity ; 

But they are things of earth, and pass away— 
‘They must, they must decay. 


These voices must grow tremulous with years, 
Those smiling brows must wear a tinge of gloom; 
Those sparkling eyes be quenched with bitter tears, 
And, at the last, close darkly in the tomb. 
If happiness depends on them alone, 

How quickly is 1t gone! 


When are we happiest, then?) Oh! when resigned 
To whatsoe’er + ur cup of life may brim ; 
When we can know ourselves but weak and blind, 
Creatures of earth! and trust alone in Him 
Who giveth, in his merey, joy or pain— 
Oh ! we are happiest then ! 
Kent County, Del., 1853. 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM “OLD DOMINION.” 


There are comparatively few who are aware of 
the origin of the term which has so: long and so 
generally been applied to Virginia. It originated 
thus: During the Protectorate of Cromwell, the 
colony of Virginia refused to acknowledge his 


authority, and declared itself independent. 
Shortly after, when Cromwell threatened to send 
a fleet and army to reduce Virginia to subjection, 
the alarmed Virginians sent a messenger te 
Charles II., who was then in exile in Flanders, 
inviting him to return in the ship with the mes- 
senger, and be king of Virginia. Charles ac- 
cepted the invitation, and was on the eve of em- 
barkation, when he was called to the throne of 
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England. As soonas he was fairly seated on ‘¢ When the Allies entered Kertch the follow. 
his throne, in gratitude for the loyalty of Virginia, | ing morning, the population made their sub. 
he caused her cout of arms to be quartered with | mission, aud offered bread and salt to the con. 
those of England, Ireland, and Scotland, as an | querors, in accordance with the Russian custom, 
independent member of the empire—a distinct | and they were assured that they would be pro. 
portion of the “old dominion.” Hence arose | tected, and that their lives and property should 
the origin of the term. Copper coins of Virginia | be spared. In the afternoon of the day on which 
were issued even as late as the reign of George | we occupied Yenikale, the crews of some mer- 
IIL., which bore on one side the coat of arms of | chant ships from Ambelaki landed, and began to 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Virginia. break into three or four houses and to pillage 
the contents. As they could not remove the 
| heavy furniture, they smashed it to atoms. 
| Towards the evening, Turkish stragglers from 
All who wish well to mankind, all who deplore | the camp and others. flocked into the town and 
the frightful atrocities that have been committed | perpetrated the most atrocious crimes. To pillage 
since the commencement of the Eastern War, | and wanton devastation they added outrage and 
must watch the progress of the struggle with the! murder.” 
deepest interest, and indulge a hope that cach; The victims too, how numerous! At the 
fresh arrival will bring some intelligence of a | lowest estimate, five hundred thousand men have 
probable peace. Thus far, however, the prospect | perished since the commencement of the struggle, 
is full of clouds aud darkness. The bloody | and thus how many widows amd orphans have 
drama seems only to have commenced. Each | been made! England, France and Turkey, have 
fresh disaster serves to aggravate the parties, and | taxed their strength to the utmost, but more 





THE EASTERN WAR AND THE FUTURE. 





thus when the Allies are victorious, the Russians | 
only manifest a spirit of fresh determination ; and | 
again when the troops of the @zar achieve some 
success, France and England become embittered | 
and vindictive, and decide uponsomestill stronger | 
blow. There have been mistakes on all sides, 
and all the’ parties have committed outrages and 
excesses. The massacre of Sinope was the first | 
fearful act in the bloody tragedy. It has since | 
been followed by the disgraceful scenes at Kertch, | 
—the firing upon a flag of truce at Hango, and | 
many subordinate incidents, calculated to show | 
the passions of men under excitement, and to! 
illustrate the brutalities of war. 

Witness the following, from an English journal, | 
in relation to Kerteh : | 

“‘ Before [ proceed to narrate the events which | 
have occurred, I must be permitted to express | 


either of the partic’. 


recruits are necessary, more reinforcements are 
required, and Sevastopol still holds out. The 
origin too, of the trouble, was comparatively un- 
important. The points in dispute might have 
been adjusted without sacrificing the honor of 
Nay, neither imagined 
that any thing serious would result, and when 
the war at last broke out, it was thought it would 
soon be brought toa close. The Turks them- 
sclves kept the Russians at bay for a considera- 
ble time, and thus the Allies fancied that their 
direct interference would soon bring the Czar to 
terms. But they have been battling for months, 
and the end is not yet. Nay, the Kussian 
Government has by no means exhausted its re- 
sources, while its spirit is as indomitable as ever. 
According to the advices before us, the authori- 


ties are building a Railroad with all possible de- 


the sentiments of abhorrence which every civilized | spatch, from Moscow to Perekop, that is to the 
being must experience on surveying the scene | isthmus which connects the Crimea with the main 
of destruction aad barbarous violence presented | land, and hope to have it completed by the ensu- 
by this unfortunate town, and to protest against | ing Autumn. The Czar will then be able tu 
any imputation being attached to Englishmen, or} send men and munitions into the Crimea, to 
to any British subject, on account of what is little | almost any extent. The Allies too, are prepar- 
short of the sacking of Kertch, with the excep-| ing for the worst. ‘The French are fortifying 
tion of the Licutenant-General, whose apathy or} Kamiesch, atid are constructing various buildings 
neglect permitted the perpetration of disgraceful | in the neighborhood of Constantinople. All 


excesses. Whien the Russian army, numbering 
some 2500 men abandoned Kertch on the after- 

noon of our landing at Ambelaki, a large caravan 

of inhabitants, with such property as they could 

collect in their trepidation, moved out after the 

soldiery, and proceeded to Mekschelki, leaving 

behind them their houses full of furniture, and 

of such cunibrous articles as they were unable to 

move. The Tartars, the Jews, and a few of the 

poorer Russians remained behind, but the nubles 
and employees, with few exceptions, fled pre- 
cipitately. 


these indications rather point to the further and 
fuller prosecution of the war than otherwise. The 
capture of Sevastopol would not have the least 
effect upon the Russians. Had the event been 
accomplished months ago, the war would still 
rage, but it has been postponed so long, and with 
such a dreadful loss of life to the Allies, that the 
moral éffeet of victory will be greatly diminished. 
Strange too, the war, is e~ among all the 
parties engaged—English French, Turks and 
Russians—more so, however, among the two 
latter than the two former—because the Turks 
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regard themselves as attacked by the Russians,;Such are the islands directly south of the 
and because the Russians consider themselves | Chinchas, Battista and San Gallen; the Lobos 
invaded by England and Frauce. The conflict | islands ; various points along the coasts of South 
is likely therefore, to rage for some time to| America and Mexico ; the Triangle Islands, near 
come, and more furiously than ever. Like} Yucatan ; Bird Island, west of Gaudaloupe ; dif- 
gladiators in the ring, the parties have stripped | ferent parts of Africa, ete. 
for the combat, and the flow of blood that bas} The Chinchas are a group of three islands in 
already taken place, has only served to rouse|the Bay of Pisco, on the coast of Peru, much 
their passions, and stimulate a thirst for revenge. | alike in their general formation and appearance, 
The spectacle is indeed melancholy. Let us| lying nearly north and south, and separated by 
sympathize with and pray for the suffering, and | channels about one mile in breadth. ‘They are 
at the same time thank God ! tiat we are spared | naturally bare rocks, without a sign of vegeta- 
all participation in a carnage so appalling.—/| tion of any sort. The Northern island is some 
Pennsylvania Enquirer. v what the largest of the three, which average two 
miles in circumference. Each presents the ap- 
pearance of a flattened cone, the rocky inequali- 
’ ties of the original surface having been filled up 
The present annual importation of Guano into | and covered with the guano, the cuttings of which 
the United States amounts in value to about| vary in depth from a few inches to a hundred 
$10,000,000. ‘This article has become one of} feet. Their upper surfaces are from 100 to 150 
general use by farmers and gardeners. Since its | feet above the water. Around their bases little 
character as a most valuable fertilizer has become | promontories jut ont, in which the washing of 
firmly established, various attempts have becn | the sea has formed many caverns—the resort of 
made to manufacture compounds of similar pro- | sea-lions; and whales are frequently seen gambol- 
perties ; and we think that the impression widely ing about the islands: The eastern side of each 
prevails that these artificial products have also | is a perpendicular wall of rock, from the edge of 
proved themselves to be capable of regenerating | which the guano slopes toward the center of the 
worn-out land, or at least improving it. This | island, which is a rocky elevation ; and from this 
has been the case only to a limited extent. Many | point there is a gentle slope to the western shore, 
farmers who have tried these “fertilizers” have | the guano continuing to within a few feet of the 
abandoned them, and now use Guano in addition | water. The steepness of the cliffs that form the 
to ordinary manure. We learn from the best | shore and the great depth of water (seven fathoms 
authority that the anuual consumption of Peru-| close in) afford great facilities for loading 
vian Guane alone is three times as great as the | vessels. 





THE GUANO TRADE. 


aggregate consumption of all kinds of manufac-; ‘Ihe mode of loading is usually as follows: A 
tured fertilizers, some of which are undoubted!y | ship first takes in by her boats enough guano to 
valuable, but none can supersede Guano. | ballast her, and approaches to a point of the 


The word “guano” is a corruption of. the | coast where the remainder of the cargo is shot 
Spanish “huano,” itself a corruption of the | down the cliff into the hold of the vessel. Some 
Peruvian word “ huanu ;” signifying excrement. | vessels (chiefly the smaller oncs) load entirely 
It was used as a manure in the time of the Incas, | from boats. On the top of the cliff are deep 
and the Spaniards learned its use from the Peru- | bins containing from 100 to 500 tons of guano, 
vians. The chief source from which the article | made of long poles firmly bound together and 
now in commerce is taken, is the Chincha Islands | interwoven with ropes and chains. These are 
off Pera. There, immense deposits have been | wide and open at the top, but diminishing in 
formed through many centuries by countless | size toward their lower end, which is on the ex- 
flocks of seabirds, which still frequent the! treme edge of the precipice. To this is fitted a 
islands, but not in such numbers as formerly— | canvass shute or pipe, two feet in diameter, which 
the great concourse of ships having driven most | extends down 100 feet to the deck of the ship. 
of them away. These deposits are regularly } Through this shute the guano passes in a con- 
stratified, and are of a dark reddish color, but | tinuous stream of tremendous force, at the rate 
lighter on the surface. Under the sun-baked | of from 100 to 400 tons per day. The bin is 
crust of the surface the birds scratch deep oblique | filled by Chinese coolies and the Peruvian con- 
holes in which they lay their eggs, so that the| victs. A year since there were about 300 of 
upper layer thus has a completely honey-combed | the former, but their number was then rapidly 
appearance. Guano also contains decomposed | diminishing by ill treatment. Hach man is com- 
egg-shells, and the bones and remains of fish, | pelled to bring to the shute five tons daily, and 
brought by the old birds to their young. The | if he fails to do so he is punished by negro drivers 
Chincha article is considered the best on account | with the whip. The barbarity used toward these 
of its extreme dryness, as the rain never falls| coolies, who were enslaved by treachery, is 
upon those islands. But there are many other | almost unparalleled. There are about 100 of 


localities whence guano is or may be obtained. | the convicts. 
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It is only about twelve years since these de- 
posits became of commercial importance ; and in 
this period they have proved a source of great 
wealth to the Government of Peru, which is now 
the mest prosperous of all the South American 
Republics. The amount of its revenue from this 
source for 1854 and 1855, as stated in the last 
Treasury Budget, is estimated at $8,600,000. ' 
It sells the privilege of loading vessels for about 
$19aton. There are frequently over 100 vessels 
engaged in loading at the same time, and as each 
vessel receives but one “ measure” at its “turn,” 
the period occupied in loading is several weeks. 
To give an idea of the immense deposit of this 
fertilizing material, it may be stated that an 
official report, by a corps of engineers appointed 
in 1853, estimates the amount on these three | 
islands alone, to be 16,501,466 tons. | 

The total quantity exported is not definitely | 
known. The greatest quantity has been taken 
from the northern island; the middle island has | 
been moderately worked ; and the southern island, 
which is the most difficult of access, has scarcely | 
been touched. 

The Guano importation of the United States, 
for the last six yeirs, amounts to 392,502 tons, | 
or a yearly average of 65,417 tons, nearly the 
whole of which is required for home consumption. | 
Since 1852 our trade in the article has become | 
equal to that of England, and is likely to exceed 
it hereafter. 

Next to New York City, Baltimore is the chief 
place for Guano importation, which, for 1854, 
(calendar year,) amounted there to 60,000 tons, | 
valued at $3,000,000. The present price of $50 | 
a ton has been constant forayear. In,January, 
1854, it was $41, but by subsequent rises of $4 
in February and $5 in May, it attained its pre- 
sent rate. So far the demand has been rather 
greater than the supply. Last year the supply 
was quite inadequate. 

Large deposits of guano are found on many of 
the rocky 
Central America, and elsewhere, and on the 
coasts themselyes. The value chiefly depends 
on the dryness of the locality. For this quality, 
that of the Chincha Islands has not yet found a 
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competitor. Very positive statements have been | plication te 


‘made in regard to the virtue of some other kinds 
of guano, but have not resulted in bringing them 
into general use.—N. Y. Tribune. 


—_———— 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 

Fiovr ano Meat.—There is no change in the 
Flour market. Shipping brands are now held at $9 
per barrel, and small sales are made at $9 25 for 
mixed brands, $9 50 a $10 50 for choice extra and 
fancy lots. 
the former is held at $675, and the latter at $4 25 
per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat is now in limited supply, with a 
moderate inquiry. Sales of 4000 bushels of Southern 
and Pennsylvania red at $1 83 a $1 85, and white at 
$190a $ 
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Rye Flour and Corn Mea! are lessactive; | \ 





Rye at $1 12. Very little Corn offering; sales of 3500 
bushels yellow at 97 a 98¢ per bushel. Oats are in 
better demand; small sales of old Pennsylvania at 
594e, and new Southern at 45 a 48c, afloat. 

Carrie Marxet.—The demand for stock daring 
the past week has been quite active, though there has 
been no advance in prices, except for Hogs. The ar. 
rivals at Torbert’s Avenue Drove Yard, were 300 
Beeves, 2500 Sheep, 40 Cows and Calves, and 50 
Kentucky Mules. 








YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

1) The First Session of this School, which will be 
opened by Jane, Annie and Mary. S. Hillborn, will 
commence the first Seeond day of the Eleventh month 
next, and continue twenty weeks. 

-It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation ix 
Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distant, 
The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 
matics and Drawing. 

Every attention will be given to promote the 
health, comfort and progress of the pupils. 
Terms.—For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 


| per session, payable one-half in advance. 


For circulars, direct to 
JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry, Pa. 
References. 
Cuartes Stokes, Rancocas, N. J- 
Wituiam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
Cuartes Kaicun, Camden,.N. J. 
_ Cuarces Wi.tiams, White Marsh, Pa. 
Joun Stmmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
A. T. W. Wrieur, No. 604 N. Fifth St. * 


8th mo. 4—4m. pd. 

PeaatM CENTRAL SCHOOL, ROYS’ DE. 

PARTMENT.—The Committee in charge of this 
Institution having engaged the services of Aaron B. 
Ivins as Principal Teacher, are now prepared to re- 
commend it to the attention and patronage of Friends 
and others. 

The Boys’ School will be re-opened on the first 
Second day in the Ninth month next, and conducted 
on thé principles heretofore adopted, except that 
there will be two sessions per day instead of one. 

Lectures on the accustomed branches of science 


> 


islands along the coasts of South and | will be delivered, as usual, to both schools. 


The prices of tuition have been fixed according to 
the respective classes, at 25 dollars, 20 dollars, and 
15 dollars, per term of twenty-two weeks. ‘The only 
extra charge is for books, as heretofore. ; 

Information on the subject may be obtained on ap- 

= 


Samvet J. Levick, 
200 N. Third St. 
MacrHerson Saunpers, 
28 N. Fourth St. 
Joun J. Wuite, 
206 Arch St. 
Martua MEttor, 
5 Franklin St., 
6th mo. 16. Philadelphia. 
FASONED LUMBER—constantly on hand ani! 
for sale by R. A. & J. J. Wittrams & Co., 
N. W. corner Broad and Green Sts. 
R. A. Wituiams, 
J.J. Witurams, 
F. Suommaxer. 


( 
§ 


Sth mo. 4—3m. 





2 00, mostly afloat. Sales of 300 bushels of Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


